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despite Mr. Webster's eminence at the bar. In
another case, where they were opposed, Mr. Plumei
quoted a passage from Peake's " Law of Evidence."
Mr. Webster criticised the citation as bad law,
pronounced the book a miserable two-penny com-
pilation, and then, throwing it down with a fine
disdain, said, " So much for Mr. Thomas Peake's
compendium of the * Law of Evidence/ " Such
was his manner that every one present appeared
to think the point settled, and felt rather ashamed
of ever having heard of Mr. Peake or his unfor-
tunate book. Thereupon Mr. Plumer produced a
volume of reports by which it appeared that the
despised passage was taken word for word from
one of Lord Mansfield's decisions. The wretched
Peake's character was rehabilitated, and Mr.
Webster silenced. This was an illustration of a
failing of Mr. Webster at that time. He was
rough and unceremonious, and even overbearing,
both to court and bar, the natural result of a new
sense of power in an inexperienced man. This
harshness of manner, however, soon disappeared.
He learned rapidly to practise the stately and
solemn courtesy which distinguished him through
life.

There was one lawyer, however, at the head of
his profession in New Hampshire, who had more
effect upon Mr. Webster than any other whom he
ever met there or elsewhere. This was the man
to whom the Shaker said: " By thy size and thy